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BOOKS OF THE MINUTE. 


Foods We are Fed up With, is the! room 


title of a very appetising little brochure 
from the joint stylos 
Swacks and Dr. Braziwia Norrie, just 
issued by the well-known international 
firm of LAacnaisE, 


(not too Chili), and stir. u strongly 
with a curry-comb. Sante tie aor 


A tasty little dish for light lunchers, 


of Mr. Eustace equal in nutritive value to quite three 


times its weight of curried hot-house 
grapes. 


striking over right and left 
shoulders, and adding from time to 
times pinches of tourmaline, formaline 
and lanoline, Moisten with half a tot 
of King’s Peg (see below). 

As a substitute for the obviously in- 
admissible sausage-skin, we have found 








Son anp Brooxwoon. | 
Its object is to 
revolutionise the 
dietary of the grow- 
ing manhood of the 
nation. Our grossly 
carnivorous ideas of 
feeding — our im- 
mutable bacon, our 
sanguinary rump- 
steaks end cuts 
from the joint, our 
unspeakable “cold 
‘am or cold beef, 
Sir,”—are un-| 
doubtedly relics of 
an abandoned (or) 
about to be aban-| 
doned) past. For| 
them is to be sub-| 
stituted a meal -| 
scheme which to 
the casual inquirer, 
it is true, may seem 
somewhat — some- 
what autochtho- 
nous, but it’s not! 
Not by a long 
choke. _Invidious 
as it is to choose 
amongst such a 
galaxy of alluring 
dishes, nevertheless 
the attempt must 
be made. 


BREAKFAST. 
Pea-nut Porridge. 
—Shell one im- 
perial girkin of pea- 
nuts, and smite| 
them _ thoroughly | 
with a boomerang 





consistency of over- 
ripe medlars. (This | 
makes an excellent 
early-morning exer-| 


. ° ° THREE—THEN 
cise.) Stiffen with | 





Brown. “THis 18 RATHER A PRETTY FIGURE. 
” (Bump.) 
Little Girl (unmoved). “Ou, THAT'S WHY IT'S CALLED A DROP THREE, Mr. Brown!” 





== 


until they reach od a 'y DAvTeR_— 


IN THE SWISS HIGHLANDS. 


You sTaRT ON THE LEFT 


a disused tennis - 
ball to answer ad- 
mirably, the mix- 
ture being intro- 
duced through a 
hole in one end, 
which is afterwards 
vulcanised. Masti- 
cate slowly. 

| King’s Peg.—-To 
a basinful of barley- 
water add spoonfuls 
of cod-liver oil, 
candied peel and 
|ketchup. (Be sure 
| that the mushrooms 
were grown in 
tunnels with good 
ventilation.) Let 
the mixture come 
quickly to the sim- 
mer-and-jack, and 
grate into it small 
quantities of spek- 
boom, disselboom, 
and any other boom 
that may be in 
fashion at the 
moment. 

N.B.— It is not 
of any use for brown 
boots. 

Or substitute the 
entrancing 

Terebinth Treacle. 
—Take three young 
terebinths, prepare 








}them thoroughly 
|with a gouge and 
then pass them 
ithrough a_ barrel- 
‘organ. (Grind to 
‘the tune of “J 
wants yer, ma 


honey, yus I do.”) 
| Stew the grindings 
in a — _ 
\with the addition 
on oe DROP | of half a pint of 
| Seecotine (or Stick- 
‘phast, according to 





a few cornflowers 

and boil at a temperature of 913° F. | 

Serve up hot. 
Luyca 


Should be a light meal, e.g. :— 

Curried Raisins. — Take as many 
raisins as you can buy wholesale for 
2id., noting especially that they are 
plump and pleasant-looking. Stew in 
a pot (either pint or quart, or better, 
half-and-half) with plenty of well-puffed 
rice, a few pine-nuts, a noggin of French 
mustard and a soupcon of Chili saltpetre 





Dinner 
Should be eaten directly after vigoro, 


| but before table-tennis. 


Horse-chestnut Sausages. — Take as 
many horse-chestnuts as you ean knock 
down with a fives-ball in half-an-hour, 
and annoy them with a fret-saw until 
they get “that worried look.” (If the 
chestnuts show any signs of mange, this 
should first be removed with a manger- 
cloth.) Then proceed to wallop them 
conscientiously with a physical exerciser, 


taste) until the general appearance 
resembles that of a bran-mash, then add 
quite a lot of bulls-eyes to give proper 
texture and taste. Spread thickly but 
firmly over moderately yellow slices of 
brimstone. This dish has been called 


“ A foretaste of Paradise.” 





Quarrelling Already ? 





“Mr. Asquith spoke at Morley last 
night.”—Daily Paper of Feb. 3. 
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THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. 


Il, 

“Have you seen your Spectator?” I asked of Prexnensr, 
on my second visit. 

“Have I had my morning bath?” he replied. 

“ Very well,” I continued ; “then you have seen its state- 
ment that ‘the victory was in every sense a Free-Trade 
vietory—the men who really wanted Protection but who 
voted for Free Trade because of Chinese labour are a myth.’ 
What have you to say to that?” 

“Mr. Srracney, of the Spectator,” said Prexversy, “is no 
ordinary man, though his modesty will not permit him to 
recognise this glaring fact. He is possessed by a first-class 
damon, ijn the Socratic sense; or, if the thought is too pagan, 
I will say that he is inspired by the breath of the patron 
saint whose name he bears—the adorable, the imperishable 
Sr. Loz. He hears voices in the air which prompt him, when 
composing paragraphs on Tariff Reform, to regard his own 
state of profound and intelligent conviction as the common 
possession of his fellow men. Allowing for differences of 
age and weight, he reminds me a little of Pelleas—not 
Melisande’s Pelleas, but him of Tenxyson’s idyll, the lover 
of the shallow-souled Ettarre. 

‘ For as the base man, judging of the good, 
Puts his own baseness in him by default 
Of will and nature, so did Pelleas lend 
All the young beauty of his own soul to hers, 
Believing her.’ 

“ Now Mr. Sr. Loe Srracuey (who honours us both with his 
friendship) is a Free Trader by sacred conviction, derived 
from a close and assiduous study of economics. And when 
he says that ‘the men who really wanted Protection but 
who voted for Free Trade because of Chinese labour are a 
myth,’ he simply means that no extraneous appeal, set forth 
never so alluringly on coloured posters, could have seduced 
him (Sr. Loe) to a denial of his faith on the fiscal question 
(witness the bogey of Home Rule, which left his Unionist 
marrow aboolutely unchilled). He does not stop to ask how 
many of the electorate were in a position to lay their hands on 
their hearts and say that they ‘wanted’ either Protection or 
Free Trade in the sense in which you want a thing because 
you are convinced of its desirability. But out of that sheer 
Lhione of spirit which attributes its own virtues to the race 
at large he has overlooked the probability that, of the voting 
community which has returned a Free Trade Government 
with so overwhelming a majority, the numbers that have 
actually had the time or mental ability to give a day’s intelli- 
gent consideration to the subject do not exceed some 5% all 
told. This is, I dare say,a gross exaggeration, and the figure 
should be far lower still; but we will stretch a point and 
place it as high as 5%. 

“For me, not having been able for the last eighteen 
months to devote more than two hours per diem to the 
weighing of arguments for and against Free Trade, I do not 
regard myself as a fit person to pronounce a decision on the 
question. My inclination, at present, is towards that Con- 
servative principle which enjoins us to leave well, even fairly 
well, alone. But the vast majority of my countrymen, the 
95% who have been at the mercy of statistics compiled to 
taste, or of counter-catchwords, such as ‘ Your raw food will 
cost you more,’ or, ‘ Work for the unemployed,’ have escaped 
that reticence of judgment which should be the prerogative 
of the cautious student, and have apparently given their 
verdict without hesitation, strong in the courage of other 
people's opinions. I say ‘apparently,’ since we have no 
means of determining what has been the dominating issue at 
this Election. The thought that my fellow-workers, as 
distinct from the unemployed, whom, I am glad to know, 
they far outnumber, might selfishly prefer cheap food to an 





increase of labour, would seem to furnish a sufficient reason 
for the country’s decision in favour of Free Trade. But 
I am too well assured that the heart of the worki 

is located in the right spot to believe that he w be 
constrained by any motive but that of the purest altruism. 
What actually must have happened to the simple voter 
in a countless number of cases is this: finding himself 
unequal to the task of forming an independent judgment 
on the abstruse niceties of the fiscal question, he has 
looked elsewhere for some comprehensible indication of the 
right way in which to exercise his privilege of a free and 
enlightened elector, and just such an indication has been 
abundantly afforded by the Chinese ‘Slavery’ poster. A 
child could take it in. 

“Speaking impartially, as a Cross-bencher, I must say 
that if the new Government acquires the sobriquet of ‘the 
Slavery Government,’ it has itself to blame for importing this 
alien appeal into an issue which it stoutly alleged to be a 
Free Trade issue, one and single.” 

“ But you see,” I said, “ that Mr. Birrett, Comptroller of the 
Liberal Publication Department, repudiates all responsibility 
for this poster.” 

“Yes,” said Prenpersy solemnly, “ but not till it had done 
its deadly work. A number of irregulars, without authority 
from Colonel Birrest of the Commissariat, had poisoned the 
enemy's wells, and it was only after the fiscal battle, when 
he came upon the dead lying there, untouched by the bullet, 
“unsmote by the sword” (see Byron on Sennacherib), that he 
protested his innocence in regard to this sad breach of 
military etiquette. 

. If did not know well that Mr. Birrewt is the proud and 
happy possessor of a Nonconformist Conscience, I must have 
suspected him of adherence to certain so-called Jesuitical 
principles ; to a belief, for instance, that the means, especially 
if employed irresponsibly, justifies the end. As it is, I fear 
the memory of this ‘Slavery’ poster may cause him pain 
when he reflects that the majority which is to enable him to 

ass his Bill for the Better Training of Children in the 
Paths of Truth has been, in part at least, secured by the 
brilliant success of a Palpable Lie. 

“And yet I am not sure. I fancy that some of us have 
misjudged the Nonconformist Conscience. It may have in 
it a stronger element of elasticity and resilience than we 
supposed.” 

“Mr. Brrrevt,” I said, “who honours us both with his 
friendship” (I ought to say that with me, and even with 
PrenpersY, this consideration is allowed to weigh in a man’s 
favour), “has stated that his Education Bill is to be the Bill 
of the Session.” 

“The Rt. Hon. Mr. Birrewt,” replied Prenpersy, “ who, like 
Mr. Srracuey, is named after a patron saint—in this case the 
great Churchman St. Avcustine—isa man ofhumour. To find 
humour allied with a Nonconformist conscience is to find a 
rare and almost invincible coalition. They exist together in 
the person of that great master of militant anti-sacer- 
dotalism, Mr. Liovp-Georce, but here in a more boisterous 
form. His conscience lacks the sweet reasonableness, his 
humour the lettered subtlety, of his colleague. Yet in him 
Mr. Birre.t will find an assessor who at least reflects his own 

ifts. And just as Mr. Haxpang, in his task of reforming the 
ritish Army, will have the advantage of being spurred 
on by the spontaneous intervention of General Trravent, 
Japanese Minister of War, so for the work of supplying to 
the nation’s children those forms of religion on which thei 
parents are popularly credited with insisting, the Cymric 
— may be trusted to volunteer all, if not more than 
, the assistance that the actual Minister af Education may 


require. 
“Meanwhile the position of the Child itself, the Unconsulted 
Object, bandied about like a cricket-ball between opposing 
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Swagger Yeomanry Oficer. “ BRina OUT MY CHARGER.” 
Job-master’s Foreman. “ Very sorry, Sik, Bur 2's Just Gorn To a Fouweran!” 








teams, can hardly fail to appeal alike to Mr. Birret1’s humour | More Lése Majesté? 
— poten re sted them) aE Jao : dl have| “We must be armed,” said the President of the Reichstag, 


“Let’s } . i snister.” “so that we can knock on the head any one who attempts 
its nh a pre ty hp ted oe: to disturb the peace.” Could he have been alluding to the 


we want all the humour that’s available in the House.” Kaiser himself? 
“And out of it,” added Prenpersy. “I sometimes wonder | ‘‘ Here we are again!” or, The Acrobatic C.-B. 


what is going to happen with certain partisan wits of the| « TueRe was a crowd of people on Slough Station to greet 
er 





Liberal Press, who for the last ten years have steadfastly | q. : 

refused to find any source of laughter in the performances Sir Her ‘t he saree —_ the — - coh dk 
of their own Party in Opposition. Will they still confine carriage with 8 number of enthusiastic Liberals. ~~Sund a4 
their shafts to Tory butts, now almost too broken up to og Sy this a new way of evading the difficulties which 
support their impact? Think what chances they have lost mec oor opposes to our exports | 

in all these years, because they would sacrifice their art to Sechete Gant 

their politics. We want more humorists with enough of | Als . ew P- : i 
jealous pride in their art to admit no rival passion ; to insist | TirmarsH Redivivus, in describing a recent social function, 
on seizing the bright occasion as it serves, without respect |*@7® that Mr. Cuampertars was looking remarkably well, with 
of party or person !” ithe usual orchid in his button-hole, and in his necktie a 
gre te Yet I could not but regret that this ideal of | Whole Hog-garty diamond. 

humour detached from party passion did not seem somehow to | pa kyeg 

have secured a very apt pre bse in the person of PRrENDERBY. | Lost by « Length indeed ! 

Still, he was improving; he had partially thrown off the} “Lost, on the 24th, Lady's Dark Brown Fox Fur, deep ca 
baneful effects of the flowing tide. And on this reassuring | and long ends, from Loughborough Road to top of Arkwright 
thought I rose to go. 0.8.  |Street.”—Nottingham Evening Post. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue following extract is from an 
article entitled “ Reorganisation at the 
Zoo” in last week's Field :-—“ The lemurs 
have been removed to the old sloths’ 
house. ... Before long the monkeys 
will also be removed, and it has been 
arranged that the old cages shall be 
replaced by new ones. The whole house 
will be stripped, cleaned and disinfected 
by a special method under the super- 
vision of Dr. Gorvoy, the expert who 
has been in charge of the sanitation of 
the House of Commons.” 


We quote the above passage without 
comment, except to say that it does not 
seer to be in the best possible taste : 
and to add that some of our new Peers 
may be interested to know that, as a 
Labour Member informs us, among the 
animals at the Zoo the old sloths’ house 
is always referred to as “ Another Place.” 


Among the Members of the United 
Liberal Party we are pleased to notice 
the names of Sir Witrrip Lawson and 
Mr. Dewar. we. 

It is rumoured that the Conservative 
Party is making arrangements for hold- 
ing a great Memorial Service. 

Towards the end, King ALronso’s 
courtship was allowed to proceed in 
comparative privacy. On several occa- 
sions he has been seen about with 


dey e yy . ; 
Princess ENA accompanied only by a| 


lady-in-waiting, and 50 reporters. 
The resources of the present King of 
Servis are said to be about to Peter out. 


There would appear to be no more 
prudish city in the world than New 
York. A short time ago it distinguished 
itself by a crusade against undraped 
statuary. Now a bill has been intro- 
duced into the New York Legislature to 
compel owners of cats to provide their 
pets with collars. 

Which reminds us that the Editor of 
Town Topics has lost his suit. 


Captain Mixxe.sex, who is starting 
for the Arctic regions, says that the forty 
dogs which will accompany him will be 
used as food. Meanwhile, the dogs are 
still under the impression that they are 
being taken because they are such dear 
little fellows. 


The report that Canon Lyrretton has 
devised a means by which the Eton 
boys will get more sleep has led to a 
rumour that the hours of instruction are 
to be extended. 


\clearance sale reach us. 





The scheme for introducing butterflies 
into the London parks has been revived. 


The objection that they would all soon | 


be caught by mischievous youngsters 
would, it is said, be got over if each | 
butterfly were to be accompanied by a'| 
police-constable. 


There would seem to be no end to the | 
hidden dangers of the streets. A gentle- | 
man who sends a letter to The Pall Mall | 
Gazette describes himself as “A Nitrate | 
of Ammonia Explosive Manufacturer.” | 
And to think that one might accidentally | 
knock up against him in a crowd ! 


Once more we slow Britishers have 
been left hopelessly behind. One 
thousand and thirty-three persons were 
killed, and sixteen thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-six were injured in two | 
thousand five hundred and ninety-five 
collisions in the United States during 
the third quarter of 1905. 





Tt is rumoured that, as a pendant to| 
the introduction of the Empire dress | 
for young women, whereby their waists | 
are raised to their armpits, young men | 
are to take to the Kate Greenaway style | 

—which means, it will be remembered, | 
that their trousers will have to be 
buttoned round their necks. 

The fact that a girl of fifteen is pub- 
lishing a book of poems is mentioned as | 
a remarkable event by a contemporary. | 
Yet most of the books of minor poetry | 
that we have read give internal evidence | 
of having been composed by persons of | 


a still more tender age. 


Details of a regrettable incident at a| 
In the crush | 
a lady's valuable ostrich-feather boa 
became detached from her neck, and) 
was sold as a remnant before the matter | 
could be explained. 


A Bill abolishing capital punishment 
for murder, except in the case of a} 
second offence, has been passed by the 
Ohio State Senate, and numbers of 
natives with homicidal tendencies are 
said to be now choosing victims for 
their “ first bite.” 

Mr. J. C. Swuts, formerly State Attor- 
ney in the Transvaal, has now declared 
that he is visiting London on private 
business, and not for political purposes. 
Dare we hope that this means that he 
has failed ? 


Dundee has been wondering why so 
many members of the dental profession 
have honoured her with a visit during 
the past week. It is due to a statement 
in the Amateur Photographer. In re- 
viewing the exhibition of the Scottish 





Photographic Salon now being held in 
that town, our contemporary draws 
attention to the fact that “the President, 
G. D. Macpoucap, is exhibiting some of 
his delightful gums, distinguished by 
that grace and beauty that caused such 
hates when he exhibited at the last 
a) ion.” 





STRONG MORNING AIRS. 


{When Mr. Ayprew Carnecie resides in 
New York, says The New York Herald, in 
alluding to the Pittsburg millionaire’s recent 
stay in this city, he is awakened every morning 
by music. . . When living in his castle at Skibo, 
Scotland, says the same journal, he is awakened 
fifteen minutes earlier each day by music, but 
not by the organ, for three musicians with the 
bagpi stand under his window and skirl 
ballads that he likes to hear. At eight o’clock 
they depart with a native air, which the 
organist takes up and works into the hymns of 


| which Mr. CarNeaie is so passionately fond. } 


Mr. Batrour has long been an ardent 
admirer of the pibroch. Each morning 
he is now restored to consciousness by 
the chastened air of “ There’s nae luck 
aboot the hoose, When our gudeman’s 
awa,” and on the news of his brother 
Geraup’s failure, and the fall of Mr. 
Broprick and Mr. Lyrrettoy, Pipe- 
Major MacNass, a man of much sensi- 
bility, though of herculean girth, played 
with great feeling “The Flowers of the 
Forest are a’ wede away.” Mr. Barovr 
last Wednesday week asked MacNasp if 
he could play a popular, he might 
almost say a very popular, melody called 
“No more Joe.” MacNass replied that 
“there was sich an improbabeelity aboot 
the air that it wasna worth the wind to 
blaw it.” Mr. Baxrour’s only answer 


| was “Tut, tut.” 


It should be added that since the un- 
toward result of the Manchester election 
Mr. Barrour has been awakened fifty 
minutes later every day, with the result 
that, in theexpressive language of the poet, 
He frequently breakfasts at five o’clock 
tea, And dines on the following day.” 

Mr. Haxpayr, the well-known Military 
Expert, is invariably waked by a gramo- 
phone (placed at his bedside) which emits 
the less familiar buglecalls. He is 
called exactly an hour earlier every day. 
As this method, if carried out consis- 
tently, would by now have involved his 
being awakened at 6 a.m. on the previous 
day, it is as well to explain that every 
week he makes a fresh start, and when 
his sleep has been reduced to a minimum 
of three hours, begins again at 7 a.M. 

Mr. Joun Morey, whose devotion to 
St. Cecilia has long been attested by his 
regular attendance at classical concerts, 
is also to be reckoned amongst those 
who begin their daily round with a 
musical reveillé. Precisely as the clock 
strikes 7.15 the first bars of the “ Get- 
out-of-Bedouin’s Love Song” are intoned 
on a superb Burmese gong by Mr. 
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Mortzy’s favourite Indian attendant. 
Whether Mr. Mortey wakes immediately 
when the first notes are sounded, or eu 
is gradually roused from slumber, his AE Thi 
proverbial honesty prevents him from i nt | Mf (i i 
stating with absolute confidence. When \" Lit ii 


living at his keep at Montrose, Mr. iN 
Mortey, a firm believer in local colour, il) | 
| | 





exchanges oriental instruments of per- 
cussion for the plaintive pipes of the 
North, and is awakened by three stal- i 
wart Highlanders who stand outside 

his windows, and blow the wild strains 
which render sleep impossible except in | i 
patients suffering from chronic coma. 

At first they stood only ten paces Seen | 
his window, but as Mr. Morty is a dead | 
shot with a ‘shooting boot, or a lump of | 
coal, they move ten paces further off | 
every morning until they can only be| 
reached by a rook rifle. 

We may note in conclusion that Miss | 
Marie Core.it has been so fascinated by 
the possibilities underlying this method 
that she intends to make it the motive | 
of her next romance, with the stimu-| 
lating title of “T he Awakening of | 
Awyprew CarNecie.” 

Implacable as ever, the gifted satirist | 
expresses her intention in the following | 
lines after Mr. Kiriive :— 

I’m Marie Core.ut, 
I'll roast his reveillé, 

From Dublin to Delhi, 

From Cork to Cawnpore, 


1}! VNRPRt 
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REGULATIONS FOR CAMERA-FIENDS, — 


(“The law takes cognisance of what are 
termed technical assaults, for which the perpe- 
trators may be fined or imprisoned. Is it not 
possible to extend this principle and make it 
an assault to photograph a person without his 
consent? If this could be done it “ee have 


some effect in checking a practice which has | 

grown to be one of the chief terrors of private | 

life."—Eztract from an Irate Correspondent's | gas abin th |G Se ~ 
letter to “The Daily Telegraph” of Feb. 1,| IY TAN NRE eee eg 
@ propos of the mobbing of Miss Roosevelt by Ot | | 


! 


American Snap-shotters. | 





1. ALL possessors of hand-cameras Doctor. “Now, GILes, CAN YOU TELL ME EXACTLY WHERE YOU FEEL THE PAIN?” 


and other photographic apparatus shall 


Giles. “ We.t, Sin, 17'S A HYPERCRITERLY SORT OF PAIN. I PUTS ME FINGER ON IT AXD IT 


in future take out a yearly Game Licence, | ar’1 THERE, an’ WHEN I TOUCHES WHERE IT’S GONE TO, IT'S IN THE OLD PLACE ALI. THE Time!” 





a —t 





obtainable at Scotland Yard on passing | 
an examination of proficiency in the | 5. Infants under the age of twenty-one, 
practice of snap-shotting. aseteet journalists, certified lunatics, 
2. The aforesaid Game Licence may | American tourists and Smart Set hangers- 
also, in exceptional circumstances, be | on, shall in no case be permitted to take 
awarded to sportsmen of proved incom- | photographs. 
petency, such that they invariably mis-| 6. All other snap-shotters at large or 
fire or aim wide of their object. jon ticket-of-leave shall report themselves 
3. There shall be a in. time in|at stated intervals to the Censors in 
London during the Society pairing | camera, on pain of having their licences 
season, i.e., from the Opening of Parlia- | endorsed. 
ment to tke end of Goodwood, and at) It shall be held a felony, and 
other fashionable resorts as prescribed | pentinpie without the option of a fine, 
by the local authorities. | to obtain, purvey, reproduce or cause to 
4. No person carrying a photographic | be reproduced, any blurred and surrep- 
weapon shall discharge the same within | titious presentment of a celebrated lady- 
fifty yards of a public highway or place, | novelist (stepping, for instance, out of 
unless with the consent of the victim or}a cab) who has hitherto set her face 
victims, in writing and duly attested. against such publicity and outrage. 





8. Biograph operators who attack a 
large assemblage of persons with a wide- 
angle lens in broad daylight shall be 
guilty of constructive assault and battery, 
and shall be liable to three years’ im- 
prisonment in a dark room. 

9. Every individual shall have the 
copyright in his own face for his life- 
time and seven years, or for forty-two 
years, whichever period shall be the 
longer. Z1G-Z.aG. 





Defeated Conservative Candidate (ad- 
dressing supporters). There is a saying, 
“Give a man enough rope and he will 
hang himself.” This the Radical Party 
| will do; and then it will be our turn! 
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A JOURNALISTIC ENIGMA. 


Mer. Puncu, Sir,—Has it ever struck 
you how unfairly Fate discriminates 
between the male and the female journal- 
ist? While I and mes confréres—l'm 
sorry, but I couldn’t help it; I’ve been 
reading The Ladies’ Pleasaunce—are 
drinking the bitter beer of life in Fleet 
Street, Feicta, aptly named, who does 
the “Park Lane Pars” in the above- 
mentioned journal, and is, I imagine, 
typical of her class, is going it like this 
(I cull at random from her own account 
of her expensively complex life) : 

“ Le grand luxe is as the very breath 
of life to us jaded moderns, in this rush- 
ing, gushing, unblushing age. We 
must have our electric landaulettes for 
town,”’-—1 made an absurd mistake the 
other day; I thought I saw her on an 
L.C.C. electric tram, —‘‘and our 1000 h.-p. 
Blowhards for fin de semaine jaunts to 


our petites maisons ornées in the sylvan 


solitudes of "—L've lost the place—“ of 
Shepherd's Bush?"--no—‘‘of Surrey. 
Another indispensable toy, the motor- 
boat, has come to stay, and, of course, we 
cannot do without our trim 2000-ton 
yacht, upon which to give nos intimes a 
taste of invigorating mal-de-mer annually 
at_ Cowes.” 

Again: “We flit feverishly,”—poor 
soul !—‘‘as the mood takes us, from our 
chdlet in the Highlands,”’— she can’t by 
any chance mean Swiss Cottage, hard by 
the Highlands of "Appy ‘Ampstead ?— 
perhaps to a snug pied-d-terre "—stop ! 
is or is it not a kind of potato? —‘* in 
Paris,”’—it can’t be @ potato then, of 
course, 

“Our” minor habits are also expen- 
sive. “The visits of the manicurist are 
as much a matter of course as those of 
the modiste, and where our grandfathers 
and grandmothers were content with a 
petit déjeuner of herbs, we toy delicately 
with a coulis de dindonneau a la Savo- 
cecil at the latest smart restaurant,” 
do we? J lunched to-day on Saucisse 
& la Que Sais-je?—“and this although 
we have a French chef de cuisine idly 
awaiting our pleasure chez nous ”—if 
Fevicia wants to give work to the un- 
employed, why not ask me to dinner? 

“Our dress must be, of course, le 
dernier cri”’--well, there I can for once 
ery quits with her; my hat is quite 
le dernier ert in my street, and I am 
repeatedly asked for information as to 
where I effected its purchase. 

But assez (enough!) It would not be 
kind to you to continue; since you, no 
more than myself, contribute to The 
Ladies’ Pleasaunce. But I want to 
know why Fexicta should be paid, as I 
assume she must be to keep ahead of 
her expenses,—I have said nothing of 
Bridge debts and a racing establishment, 
—a salary of £90,000 per annum, while 


'I should be seriously obliged if you 
would lend me half-a-crown till Saturday, 
Yours respectfully, 
ACK INKQUILL. 





THE RAT AND THE DORMOUSE, 


A Rat, who owned (as he would boast) 
A ducal Mayfair mansion, 
Once to a Dormouse acted host 
To give his mind expansion. 
He’d met him on a walking tour, 
And thought him, for his station, 
Clever, though somewhat of a boor, 
And needing education. 


The footaore Dormouse seemed half-dead 
Upon his first arrival : 

The Rat prepared a sumptuous spread, 
Which soon produced revival. 

On Stilton cheese and almond cake 

And finest cooking sherry 

1e Dormouse grew quite wide-awake, 
In fact a little merry. 


Daily the Rat strained every nerve 
To fill his guest with wonder ; 
In halls and ries he'd serve 
| Choicest of kitchen plunder ; 
But still the Dormouse seemed unmoved 
For all the court he paid him, 
Which, thought the Rat, should be re- 


proved, 

And thus did he upbraid him: 

|“ My gems of art I’d hoped to set 

| Before a willing learner— 

Rusens, Muritio, Trxtorer, 
Cayova, Cosway, Turver. 

We've feasted where the rare Beauvais 
Shows Warrior, Saint, and Cupid, 

And yet you yawn, Sir! Let me say 
You seem a trifle stupid.” 


The Dormouse, with unwonted fire, 
Promptly replied as follows : 

|“ Think not, dear Rat, I don’t admire 

| Madonnas and Apollos ; 

Nor fancy that I underrate 
Your larder’s costly treasures ; 

[ merely feel the irksome weight 
That marks excess of pleasures. 





“Your palace is a dream of wealth, 
Lucullan is your table ; 

But through it all I feel that health 
May soon become a fable. 

In boundless luxury I pine, 
I yearn for plainer diet ; 

Forgive these rustic tastes of mine, 
My life has been so quiet. 


“And then, though very welcome are 
To one so truly rural, 
These Martyrs, lean and singular, 
These Cupids, plump and plural ; 
These frames, where needle vies with 
brush 
The Scripture tales to garble, 
|These Nymphs, whose charms might 


| cause to blush 





“T misajthe hedgerow and the bank 
Whereon I love to scramble, 

The Hemlock and the Dock-leaves rank, 
The Dog-rose and the Bramble, 

My tiny Ivy-mantled run 
Where seldom daylight passes, 

The nests, completed or begun, 
Of interwoven grasses. 


“ Peace and the Simple Life for me, 
With honesty to link ’em ! 

My one and only care shall be 
To live within my income. 

Goodbye! And should you have to 

dodge 

Your debts or indigestion 

[’ll welcome you at Dormouse Lodge, 
And ask no tactless question.” 





CABINET CREATIONS. 


Nowuere is the popularity of the new 
Ministry more apparent than in the 
modes of the moment, and fair politicians 
of all parties have no choice but to bow 
to the decree of fashion and seek en- 
listment in the ranks of the majority. 
Starting at the head and forefront of 
the matter, what woman can refuse the 
added fascination to her coiffure of the 
C.-B. curl, that bewitching little tendril 
which droops elegantly over either ear, 
and may be obtained at all high-class 
hairdressers ? 

A tremendous vogue is in store for 
the Burns bolero, an exquisite confec- 
tion in gold gauze and battersequins, 
which, though originally intended for 
the budding débutante, will also find 
universal favour with the hardly-notice- 
ably passée. 

The Asquith accordion pleating bids 
fair to outrival all other nets, tissues, 
and transparencies for ball or Bridge 
gowns, and should be worn over a slip 
of Gladstone glacé with a detachable 
Fowler frill. 

The Crewe coat is quite the cosiest 
and smartest garment imaginable for 
motoring, while in view of the stormy 
and changeable weather in front of us 
the Winston wideawake worn in con- 
junction with Lloyd-George gauntlets 
and a Morley mackintosh will be found 
invaluable. 

Quite quaint and dainty too are the 
new Labour skirts for morning wear, in 
corduroy or coarse hop-sack, while the 
silk neckerchief which forms a charac- 
teristic feature of the garment can be 
either knotted loosely round the throat 
or tied in a Buxton bow. 

To turn to more intimate, though 
equally important, details of the toilette, 
we predict an enormous demand for the 
Haldane Hair Restorer, and the Birrell 
Balsamic Soap Substitute will probably 
be the greatest achievement of the forth- 





| Their own immodest marble— 


coming season. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC SNARK. 


ScHoor novels continue toarrive. The 
latest is The Bending of a Twig, in which 
Mr. Desmonp bar» has written a story 
(and a very story too!) of life at 
Shrewsbury, teres’ with photographs 
of the scenes described. Jealousy 
amongst those foundations that have not 
yet been similarly immortalised is said 
to be growing acute. Before long we 
may doubtless expect some such announce- 
ments as the following :— 


Eton.—Sound middle-class education 





for the sons of Peers. Competent and 
experienced literary staff. The Usherton 
Letters, the success of 1905 and still | 
selling, were written from here. It is/| 
computed that at least three fourths of | 
the heroes of popular fiction “look back 
upon a boyhood at Eton and Oxford | 
College.” Vide “The Family Herald,” 
passim. 

Harrow.—The Hill-top School. Our 
note, “Athleticism and Sentiment.” 
This ig well brought out in The Hill, 
one of the most successful school stories 
of recent years. Read it before making 
a decision. Conversation a spécialité. 
See also Brothers (by the same author), 
and the early poems of the late Lord | 
Byron. 

Send your boy to King’s College, 
1.0.M. The Roslyn of Erie, or Little 
by Little, a book which has been de-| 
scribed as “the most successful school 
story of the century.” Romantic situa- 
tions. Appropriate scenery. 

Wellington. Have you read Hugh 
Rendal, the most successful school story 
of this generation? With the exception 
of the bullying (which is greatly over- 
drawn), it gives an excellent picture of 
life at this famous institution. After 
reading it you can judge for yourself. 
We expect your verdict. 

United Service College.—Manly inde- 
pendence. Huge vocabulary. Unfet- 
tered humour. Mr. Rupyarp Kupuixe, 
anthor of Stalky & Co., probably the 
most successful school story ever pub- 
lished, writes :— 

“What I call ‘The College’ in my 
novel is the United Service, and no 
other.” 

Rugby.—The birth-place of the school 
novel. More literary association to the 
square inch than any similar establish- 
ment. Your son can make toast at the 
same fire before which Flashman toasted 
Tom Brown. Only bread now used. 

Scholarships.—Now offered in many 
first-class public schools to boys of 
literary ability. Free tuition. Hand- 
some retaining fee on leaving. Candi- 
dates must show promise of becomin 
successful novelists, and will be expectec ‘i 
to publish at least one school-story a 
year. Particulars from all agents. 
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THE DIPLOMAT. 


Alan (to hia sister, who is worrying him to be allowed to play horses). “No, Fro. 


Bor I’ 


TELL YOU WHAT—YOU STAY WHERE YOU ARE, AND Bz TH8 Hoss iw Tae Sraste!” 








COLOUR-SCHEMES. 


Tue success achieved by a London 
drapery firm with their “ All-White” 
Sale has led to some novel extensions of 
the idea in other quarters. 

We hear that Mr. Beernonm Tree has 
ear-marked one evening this month for 
an All-Red performance of Nero, into 
which several new and thrilling murders 
will be introduced as special turns. In| 
the dress parts of the house gentlemen 
will be expected to appear in golf-jackets. 

For the night of the Boat-Race an 
elaborate All-Blue programme is being 
arranged by the genial manager of the 
Alcazar, and everything possible will be 
done to render the items in harmony with 





the idea. It was suggested at first that 
special invitations should be extended 
to defeated members of the late Govern- 
ment, but it was afterwards seen that 
this would be a little too pointed. The 
question of accommodation had also to 
be considered. 

Sir Hewry Camppert-Baxwerman’s pro- 
posal for an All-Shades dinner, we are 
‘sorry to hear, is being received in a 
somewhat chilly spirit. 





Trade Honesty. 
A supuRBAN draper announces : 
OUR GENUINE SALE NOW ON, 
Q. What was the last one like? 
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THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


Our Curate (who is going to describe tous his little holiday in Lovely Lucerne). “ My DEAR 


FRIENDS 


I WILL Not caLL you ‘ Lapigs aND GENTLEMEN,’ since I KNOW YOU TOO WELL—— 








THE CARE OF THE BABY. 


(From Answers to a Housewifery Examination 


Paper.) 


Tae baby must have nothing at all 
only milk up to the age of eight months, 
it must be steriolised or boiled, as this 
will kill its girms and make it more 
digestible. 

The effect of the baby drinking tainted 
milk is that{the milkman might have a 
disease, and when a baby drinks tainted 





milk it will not be digested, and when it 
lives we want it to be healthy or else it 
will be ill. 

The baby must be washed every day, 
as its skin is made of very fine little 
holes called pours, and if dirt gets into 
them it dies. 

The chief causes of the high class 
death rate among little children in B—— 
is people leaving them in the house 
without a fireguard or matches, and they 
get scalded by leaving the pan or kettle 
on the fire with their children in. 





THE NEW RAIMENT. 
(By a Liberal MP.) 


[Can there not be found men and women 
poouing the requisite gifts who will gladly 
levote to the promotion of ethical clothing 
something of time, the energy, and the 
thoughtful deliberation so freely lavished upon 
other national objects ?”—Lady Portsmouth in 
“The Tribune,” Jan. 27.) 


Wuen in my salad days I ran 
To pay a visit to my tailor, 

I thought no more of Ethics than 
The bosun of a North Sea whaler. 


By birth and breeding disinclined 
To emulate the ways of slatterns, 

I used my taste but not my mind 
In choosing fashionable patterns. 


Unto the ordeal of the tape 
I unconcernedly submitted, 
Content if my corporeal shape 
Alone was adequately fitted. 


I took, of course, some interest 
In colours, textures, and in tissues, 
But never in my folly gue 
That dress was fraught with nobler 
issues. 


| But now I see that, on the whole, 


The path of life becomes less festive, 
I tune my clothing to my soul, 
And make my very spats suggestive. 


Thus, when I don my Harris tweeds 
It is because my heart is softer 
And metaphorically bleeds 
With fellow feeling for the crofter. 


Or if I muse on Ireland’s wrongs 
And “ the feuds that have convulsed 
er. 
My grief is not expressed in songs, 
But in my heaviest frieze Ulster. 


No longer lavishly attired 
I lend a lustre to the Lobby ; 
My raiment now is ail inspired 
By Hersert Srencer—not by “ Boppy.” 


There’s toleration in my ties, 
My waistcoats all are altruistic, 
My aquascutum signifies 
An inclination to the mystic. 


Self-help ’s the keynote of my hose, 
Humility my shirt-front teaches, 
Content my dressing-gowns disclose, 

And piety my collar preaches. 


And O my sisters, unto you 

Let me address one word of warning : 
Bid Fashion’s giddy modes adieu, 

Let Ethics govern your adorning. 


Take, in regard to hats and shoes, 
Marce.ia as your guide, not Becky ; 
And study, ere your frocks you choose, 
The works of Beyraam, Muu, and 
LEckyY. 
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. “TUCK IN YOUR TWOPENNY, JOE, I’M COMING!” 
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WILL HE TUCK IT IN? 
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Nell. “Surrosmsc, Uncte Septimus, THAT YOU KNEW TWO NICE YOUNG MEN. ONE HAS LOVELY CURLY HAIR AND A STRAIGHT NOSE, AND 
THE OTHER LOOKS SIMPLY ADORABLE IN HIS UNIFORM. SUPPOSING THAT THEY BOTH WANTED TO MARRY YOU, WHICH WOULD YOU CHOOSE?” © 
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THE LEADER. For this you marched and with your soldiers fell ; 
Os, flouted by The Standard and The Post, Bend, Who saeney Dusen 70% 18 Pa APL, 4 
And half rejected by the raging Globe, J ‘ , 


i hail hi their chief, 
Leader, lay down your ancient pride and boast, pe a her coined al gy _ 


Lay all your chaplets down, and in your robe Who fought, while Arruur feared to face the foe. 
Veil, meekly veil, your once renownédd face, 
And sink for ever from your pride of place! You shall return, but, ah, how changed will be 
What boots it to have led and to desire The scene where once you gloried and were great! 
To lead your dwindling armies to the fray ? Behold upon the Speaker's right you ‘ll see 
How shall it profit you to set on fire C.-B. and those who did not fear their fate ; 
The twice-polled City and to win the day, And on the left J. C.,—once hight Jack Cane, 
If in the House you droop, unwept, unsung, Undaunted by the ruin he has made. 


Before the clamour of a brazen tongue ? 





They will not own you—this is all their cry— 


Lead, if you will, but them you may not lead, Tue following advertisement, placed in The Bazaar under 





Who scorn the hand that ruled them, and defy a pty a pe heading of “Pigeon Loft,” seems to point to a 
Their shattered darling in his utmost need. re sa ; 
E’en the suave grace that once was their delight “ Nuns.—Two fine healthy pairs of black nuns. Exchange one really 
Is mocked by those who have survived the fight. | good pair of bronse archangels, or all 10s. the lot. 
And yet you did your best: you did not say 
That white was white, or black was truly black ; “Waar we want in Parliament is men who will look after 
Your eagle eye discerned them both as grey, the welfare of their country, and not men who, when J uly 
And grey you proved them with your wonted knack, | comes round, go off shooting the partridge and the deer.” 
Still waving, ’mid the turmoil’s dust and vapour, (From speech of Welsh Radical Candidate, subsequently 





Your scorned half-sheet of unconvincing paper. returned at head of poll.) 
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AROUND THE WORLD. 
(With apologies to “ The Tribuns.”) 
Sarto Resartvs. 

M. Canotvs Durax, the well-known 
French painter and director of the Villa 
Medici, will, as he stated at the last 
reception at the French school of painting 
in Rome, shortly commence a portrait of 
the Porg, of whom no good portrait as 
yet exists. M. Carotus Duran intends 
to paint Prius X., no matter what he may 
actually be wearing, in a white tunic, a 
cream-silk robe, with a moiré belt, 
“tinted with bluish shades,” and the 
hands “of a diaphanous blue.” Such 
were the exact terms which the French 
master used when giving me this infor- 
mation, except, of course, that he e 
French, which I have translated, I 
trust accurately, for the benefit of readers 
of the Radical press. I believe that this 
is the first instance of a sitter with 
blue hands since Lzar painted the 
“ Jumblies.” 

Brrter Iroxy 1 Brvssexs. 

I heard to-day a most interesting piece 
of secret information concerning the 
Committee of the Sugar Conference now 
sitting in this city. Every member of 
this Committee, without exception, is 
forced by doctor’s orders to use no 
sweetening matter but saccharine, which 
they all carry in neat pocket bottles. 


Pouitics at Prrcairn. 

The greatest excitement prevails in 
Pitcairn Island over the results of the 
English elections, which are brought 
every evening by special shark postal 
service, an invention of the Prince of 
Monaco, the great pelagic expert. The 
sharks are trained very much in the 
manner of carrier pigeons, and are all 
numbered and registered. As the news 
comes in by cable at Auckland, the 
nearest point to Pitcairn, it is written 
out on waterproof sheeting and tied to 
the shark’s dorsal fin. The fish is then 
dismissed with a blessing, and he makes 
for Pitcairn like an Arrow. As he 
reaches the harbour the pier-master, 
who has seen him coming, owing to the 
disturbance of the surface of the water 
by his powerful 100-porpoise power 
strokes, leans over the pier, and with an 
instrument known as a “snatcher” 
deftly seizes the message as the fish 
darts by and commences its homeward 
journey. The whole island was illumi- 
nated in honour of the defeat of Mr. 
Broprick—why, I have no notion. 


Tue Penatties or Peace. 

The members of the Amsterdam Society 
of Architects, ‘‘ Architectura et Amicitia,” 
disapprove of the regulations drawn up 
for the prize competition for the erection 
of a “ Peace Palace” at the Hague. They 
have therefore decided to submit a pro- 





posal to the International Congress of 
Architects in London that the general 
rules for such competitions should in 
future be fixed by that body. The 
reason deciding them to ask the assist- 
ance of England is understood to be a 
frenzied admiration of some of London’s 
architectural gems, particularly Cannon 
Street railway arch. The Czar is said 
to have severely criticised the original 
plan of a Peace Palace on the ground 
that it contained no armoury; he says 
that all the best Hague Conventions are 
in favour of such an inclusion. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION. 

(“ Golfers were much in evidence the other 
day at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, 
when Mr. Martin Sutton, of the wolbdnetl 
Reading firm, delivered an address regarding 
putting greens and how to improve them. He 
pointed out that on up-to-date greens a perfect 
surface is demanded, and said that the eradica- 
tion of the worm is now an absolute necessity.” 
—Daily Paper.) 

Wednesday, January 31.—The usual 
fortnightly meeting of the Amalgamated 
Society of British Worms (Sunningdale 
Branch) was held on the ninth green, 
at 6.30 a.m. The Minutes of the last 
Meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, the Chairman said :— 


“T rancy, gentlemen, that you 

Need no reminder or assurance 
That modern golfers, as a crew, 

Are getting quite beyond endurance, 
But some of you may not have heard 


What is, I think, their latest word. 


“Tf true perfection you would reach, 
You must have level greens to putt on.’ 

I’m quoting from a recent speec 
Attributed to Mr. Sutton, 

In which, in most emphatic terms, 

He jumped upon the race of worms. 


“ A velvet surface might, he said, 
In course of time be cultivated, 
Provided that we worms were dead, 

Or totally eradicated ! 
Then and then only would be seen 
The true, ideal putting green. 


“Some subtle means we must contrive 
To teach this fellow not to spurn 
Our absolute prerogative, 
Our undisputed right to turn! 
Necessity demands that we 
Should rise to this emergency. 


“To know precisely what is best 

To do, requires consideration, 

The course I would myself suggest 

Is ” 

[At this point, owing to the sudden 
arrival of one or two early birds, 
the Chairman’s speech was abruptly 
terminated, and the Meeting broke 
up in disorder. 





CULLED FROM THE COURTS. 
Szamy-sipE SroRigs PITHILY NARRATED. 
(With acknowledgments to “The Evening News.”’) 
TEMPUS FUGIT. 

Tr is unfortunately the province of the 
law to interfere to a certain extent with 
the liberty of the subject, and the 
experience of Samve. Jonnson, a Brixton 
gentleman, is only a case in point. 

Samvuet (who, by the way, is no rela- 
tion to the great lexicographer) had 
apparently mistaken a gold watch in a 
jeweller’s window for his own, and so 
certain was he that the timepiece in 
question was his own property that he 
had gone the length of breaking the 
window to get it. Samuet will “have 
leisure now to reflect that you cannot 
“take” time without “doing” it. Three 
months. 

A SvuoccessruL Operation, 

As Detective-Inspector SHERLocK was 
strolling down Norfolk Street yesterday 
afternoon, his pity was aroused by the 
appearance of a poor hump-backed man. 
The soft-hearted inspector performed an 
operation on the spot and removed the 
hump, which turned out to be one of 
those ingenious automatic machines 
which keep a certain hospital for one 
minute, the proper place for which was 
Charing Cross (Underground) Station. 
To-day the patient is reported to be 
doing well, but will not be out and 
about for at least six months. 


A Booties; Quest. 

The poet who sang “ Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind, thou art not so unkind as 
man’s ingratitude,” has probably voiced 
the sentiments of Rosert Bateson better 
than he could himself. It appears that 
a gentleman who lives in Cromwell Road 
found Rosert in his hall at the witching 
hour of night, with his boots in his 
hands. Rosert avers that, having been 
unemployed for some time, he was 
looking for a job, and that it was 
entirely out of consideration for the 
household that he took his boots off, as 
he knew only too well what it was to 
lose his night’s sleep; and as for the 
spoons, &c., found in his pockets, why 
someone must have put them there on 
purpose—that was all! The magistrate 
thought that this was a reasonable view 
to take of the case, and dismissed 
Rosert—in charge of two kind but firm- 
looking men, who will see that he is 
not exposed to such indignities for the 
next few months at any rate. 





Teaching the Old Idea. 


RESTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Ap- 
plications are invited for the of head 
mistress of the above school... . £250 
a year, with a capitation fee of £1 per head 
on all pupils over Bo. or. 
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LOVE’S ASSURANCE. 


Jack had promised to come. 

In spite of the opposition of her 
father, of his threats, his cruel and 
heartless words, Jack had promised to 
come and see her. She crushed the 
little note between her fingers as she 
sat awaiting him in the dimly lighted 
drawing-room. He might be here at 
any moment now. e note said 
nine o'clock. The big chiming-clock on 
the mantelpiece was on the point of 
striking. How brave he was, how fear- 
less! Her father had dared him to call 
again, had even threatened him with | 
violence, and Jack had laughed in his 
face. And when her father in his| 
sternest tones had asked him how he| 
dared to pay his addresses to her, quite | 
in the old-fashioned conventional manner, | 
Jack had replied, with perfect self-| 
control, that love dares anything, even | 
the stentorian threats of a Director of| 
the Iniquitable Accident Assurance Com- | 
pany. And in answer to her father’s | 
brutal allusions to his poverty and total | 
unfitness for business, he had wagered 
he could make a thousand pounds any 
day of the week. How proud she was 
of him! 

Hark! What was that ? 

Surely the front door had been opened 
and closed. Could it be he? 

She rose from the sofa and listened. 
Yes, here were his footsteps. The 
drawing-room door was opened eagerly. 

“Jack!” 

But it was not "Jack who stood before 
her, it was her father. 

He was breathing heavily, his evening 
tie was loose, his hair disordered, his | 
fingers still warm and red from a recent | 
conflict. 

“Father!” she cried. “What does) 
this mean?” 

“Tt means,” replied he, rather scant | 
of breath, “that I have kept my word. 
I warned him not to come.” 

“Oh, father, you have not hurt JaoKk ? | 
You have not dared ae 








enter the hall. He refused, and the door 
closed behind him. I warned him not to 
provoke me by his insolent disobedience 
—that I would thrash him to within an 
inch of his life. Helaughed. My blood 
boiled within me, and I’struck him.” 

“Ah!” came from the girl. 

“One blow led to another. He dared 
me a second time, and I believe I broke 
one of his ribs.” 

* Well,” asked she—“ and then?” 

“In trying to evade a lunge, he 
caught his foot on the corner of the 
organ stool, and sprained his ankle.” 
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THOUCHTS FOR NON-THINKERS. 


BE SURE YOU RAISE NO MORE SPIRITS THAN YOU 
CAN CONJURE DOWN. 








“Go on,” said the girl, rising, pale, 
resolute. ‘Tell me all—all!” 
“He scrambled about, groaning fear- 


“What do you mean?” roared her 
father. 

“That Jack, knowing your violent 
temperament, insured himself in your 
Company thismorning. Read his note.” 

Her father read and spluttered. 

“What would the other directors 
| think,” she asked, “of this conspiracy 
to defraud ?” 

“Tsh-ssh.” 

“A cheque for £5,000 would do a 
| great deal to mitigate the pain Jack must 
| a now,” urged the girl. 

t did. 








THE COMPLETE PARAGRAPHIST. 


| A REPRESENTATIVE of the Echo de Paris, 
calling on M. Paperewsk1 at Lausanne to 
question the truth of the rumour that 
he had retired permanently into private 
life, was denied admittance to the 
| virtuoso’s villa, and any information, but 
ascertained none the less that M. Pape- 
REWSKI may be expected to make his 
[pee reappearance shortly, leads a 
_hermit’s life, practises the piano ten or 
‘twelve hours a day, has almost finished 
the score of an opera, has composed 
several pianoforte pieces, has a picture 
gallery of royal photographs every one 
‘signed, grows wonderful grapes which 
| find ready sale on the Paris boulevards, 
and has several prize sheep of the 
|Sandringham breed, presented to him 
| by King Epwarp. 
| “The question is, what more would 
| the journalist have learned if he had not 
| been kept at bay ? 

Fired by this example of success, a 
representative of Mr. Punch hurried to 
| Whittinghame to inquire into the report 
that Mr. Batrour’s intention was not to 
re-enter Parliament at any price. 
Arrived at his destination our myrmidon 
lost no time in being ejected by the 
lodge-keeper. His report, however, is 
‘that Mr. Batrour is happy although 
|harried, eats well, sleeps well, drives 


| with his old freedom and success, putts 
|accurately, wishes he was in Mexico with 


| ALEXANDER Herp, plays Chopin every 
’ | evening, is writing a book on the shifting 
© foundations of the Conservative Party, 


“Yes—-I have dared. I said I would,| fully, uttering your name at intervals 
if he called here again, and I am a man | and then made a sudden lurch as if t 





of my word.” | 

The girl swayed unsteadily, and| 
dropped on to the couch. | 

Her father came towards her, gesticu- 
lating wildly. 

“You ought to know me by this 
time,” he said, “and that what I say I 
will do—I will do. This will be a 
lesson to both of you, and show you that 
obedience — implicit obedience, where 
my wishes are concerned, is the best 
policy.” He did not mean to talk shop. 

“ Where is Jack ?” asked the girl tear- 
fully. “ What have you done to him?” 

The man became grim. 

“TI caught him coming through the 
door, and immediately forbade him to 





close with me.” 

The man paused. Then he said, still 
without a touch of remorse, “I did not 
know I was so strong. I broke his arm.” 

“Oh, Jack, Jack,” cried the girl. 
“ All for my sake. Where is he?” 

“ Brices has taken him to the hospital 
in a four-wheeler.” 

“And when he comes out we will be 
married,” 

“What!” yelled the man. “Do you 
defy me, too, you ?——” 

“Yes. When you pay him the thousand 
pounds——” 

“What thousand pounds?” 

“Or five thousand pounds to hush the 
matter up,” continued the girl. 


tends the flowers in his hothouses, care- 
| fully abstains from growing orchids, lies 
on the rack regularly for an hour before 
retiring to bed in the hope of increasing 
the length of his legs, being persuaded 
that had they only been longer, his 
|Party would have won by great strides. 





The Painful Path of Duty. 

| T OST !—Blue Enamelled Locket. The finder 
| Lu will be rewarded by bringing it to Rose 
Hill Cottage, Queenstown. 

Virtue is here rather less than its own 
reward, for Rose Hill, we are informed 
| by a Queenstown correspondent, is quite 
steep, and the cottage is near the top. 
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OUR THEATRICALS. 
IL. 

My duties as prompter were very light 
at rehearsals ; not that the members of 
the company were any of them word- 
perfect, but because they unanimously 
resolved that any attempt on my part to 
call attention to their short-comings was 
absurdly premature. Mrs. SomeRvitiz, 
as the author, would occasionally protest 
when somebody skipped half a page of 
one of her beautiful soliloquies—she 
had made the play nearly all soliloquy 
in order to avoid overcrowding our 
small stage—but she was always met 
by the assurance that it would be all 
right on the night. I have since learnt 
that this is the orthodox formula on 
these occasions, and is considered to be 
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highly humorous. At any rate, its 
continual repetition ,—-—-——-—— 


horribly, and I wag beginning to derive 
much enjoyment from my duties, especi- 
ally as, when the date of the performance 
drew near, the company became more 
tolerant of my endeavours to confine them 
to a fairly free paraphrase of the text. 

Well, the most striking scene in the 
play was where Georce, who was su 
posed to have been killed, suddenly 
burst in upon the heroine, very much 
Personally, I think the scene 
was a mistake. I am unable to see the 
necessity for reviving Grorce, of whom 
the audience must have had more than 
enough. But Mrs. Somervitte had or- 
dained otherwise, and according to her 
stage-direction — after soliloquies, the 
piece consisted largely of stage-directions 
—Girsy, who was alone upon the stage 
(soliloquising) was to start violently as 
the hero re-appeared. 
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book in hand. I am not in the least 
like Grorce~(thank goodness!) and I 
was in evening dress. “ Alonzo!” said 
Gipsy, obedient to my signal to finish 
the scene at any cost—but the rest’ of 
the line was drowned in the tumultuous 
applause of the audience. I-took her 
in my arms, as Georce had to do. I 
wanted the tableau to be as effective as, 
under the trying circumstances, it could 
be. “ Ring down, somebody,” I shouted 
over her shoulder—and the curtain came 
down in its customary instalments. 

And yet neither she nor GrorcE were 
a bit gratefal tome. At the supper at 
the Somervittes afterwards, to which 
the whole company and a few others 
were invited, the hero and the heroine, 
seated together as usual, practically 
ignored me. BarrHotomew the curate 
was casting up the receipts. “I am 





rendered my office 
very much of a sine- 
cure. Under these 
circumstances, I 
need hardly have 
been so constant in 
my attendance, but 
the SoMERVILLEs, at 
whose house the re- 
hearsals took place, 
did us all remark- 
ably well every 
evening, and of 
course GIPSY was 
always there. The 
whole crowd, as 
Surruers called us— 
Smrruers, as I think 
I mentioned, had a 
cousin on toursome- 
where at the Back 
of Beyond, and 
therefore affected 
the slang of the 


profession— was 


“4 ily “Sd 
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AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 


“Tousours La PoLitTesse.” 


happy to be able to 
announce,” he said, 
“that the Good 
Object——” 
“What was the 
Object ?” inquired 
one of the guests. 
Mrs. SoMERVILLE 
smiled a mysterious 
smile, and looked 
down the table at 
Grorce. I followed 
her glance. Both he 
and Gipsy blushed. 
“T have another 
announcement to 
make,” said Mrs. 
SoMERVILLE. 


Ay Irish resident 
at Bangor, whose 
hand . LLtoyp- 
Grorce shook, has 
made a vow not to 








always invited to dinner before every 
rehearsal, and the SomMERVILLEs’ dinner 
are excellent. Of course I should 
have enjoyed mine more if Mrs. Somer- 
viLLE hadn’t made that fool GrorcE 
take Gipsy down every night, just be- 
cause they had some rubbishy love-scenes 
together in the piece. Old Somervitte 
usually kept the port circulating for a 
long time before we joined the ladies in 
the drawing-room—on the stage, I mean 
—and then the furniture had to be 
moved, and lists of properties drawn up, 
and important questions discussed: such 
as whether Gipsy ought to wear a Panama 
or what she called a plain sailor—so that 
it was usually rather late before we got 
under weigh. SoMErvILLE, being functus 
officio, was by that time fast asleep 
amongst the heap of chairs and tables in 
the corner, punctuating the love-makin 

of Georce and Gipsy with thythmioal 





snores. This always put Gxorce off 


We had arrived at this point on the 
night of the performance—and Gipsy 


did start violently. Unfortunately there 
was no Georce. I gave her the words, 
in a loud voice meant to be reassuring— 
“Alonzo! Alive! Oh!” The house 
roared. Of course she was not intended 
to say these touching words in quite the 
same tone of voice as I used in giving 
them to her from the book. But as 
there was no Alonzo she did not say 
them at all. She went back to the cue 
for Alonzo’s entrance, and started again 
—started violently, I mean. Still no 
Georce. Though growing hot all over, 
I was not displeased. This at least, I 
thought, will disillusion her. GrorcE 
has forgotten his entrance. It was true. 
Someone rushed up to me, and hoarsely 
whispered, “GrorcE not dressed—can’t 
come.” I rose to the occasion. Gipsy, 
poor girl, was already starting violently 
for the third time. I walked on, prompt- 





wash that hand for; 
a month. We understand-that a depu- 
tation of soap-boilers will wait upon the 
President of the Board of Trade to ask 
him to use his influence to dissuade his 
admirer from the full performance of 
his vow, as they fear that this form of 
hero-worship may be catching. 





Aiding and Abetting. 

(“Through his horse being frightened by s 
ing motor-car Mr. —— was thrown out of 
is trap and severely injured, the motorist render- 

ing every assistance.”—Motoring Illustrated. ] 
Ir is this kind of superfluous brutality 
that makes the motorist so unpopular a 

figure. 


O 





From a provincial paper we cull the 
following tragedy :—‘ e toys that’ 
squeaked when extended with the breath 
amused the pygmies very much, until 
one burst with a bang.” 
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THE EDUCATIONALIST. 


Wao doubts my wisdom? Dares to call me blind 
In things relating to the youthful mind ? ; 
Who says there’s aught pertaining to the urchin 
I have not made elaborate research in ? 

Who thinks to question my superiority ? 

I am an educational authority. 


Blue books, white papers, annual reports, 
Official documents of endless sorts ‘ 
Weigh down my over-crowded shelves, revealing 
Their master’s one pursuit from floor to ceiling ; 
While education journals, quite unable to 

Find other haven, litter floor and table too. 


The complicated rites are known to me 
Whereby you register in Column B: 

I can express a B Sc. (Otago) 

In terms of Tokio, Jena or Chicago, 

Or tell the value of a London Bachelor 

Who's done her training at the Mary Datchelor. 


know the County Council schemes in Herts 
or teaching people pedagogic arts ; 
e value at the scholarships and prizes 
They offer Pupil-Teachers in Devizes ; 
The income from the penny-rate in Cumberland, 
And how to be a P.-T. in Northumberland. 


I've studied every section of the rules 

Prescribed for building secondary schools ; 

I know the minimum of ventilation 

That satisfies the Board of Edugation ; 

How many cubic feet a dining brat must get, 

And, if we have a kitchen, how much that must get. 


My words are greeted with prolonged applause 
When I discuss the ali Seek ph 

Men mark with deference my views on state-aid, 
The whisky money, tenure, grants and rate-aid— 
Indeed, I have become so dominant 3 swell 

I could give points to Birre. and Morant as well. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tus General Election being over, any crying need for the 
knowledge of the elements of self-defence is over too; and 
yet there are occasions when some one, in Mr. Weller’s 
phrase, has got to “be whopped for this ’ere,” and there is 
no better modern substitute for the old-fashioned whopping 
than Ju-jitsu, the principles of which are described by a 
plurality of authors (four in all) with singular charm in The 
Game of Ju-jitsu (Haze, & Co.), with many pictures to add 
to the exposition’s usefulness. One cannot look with any- 
thing but respect upon even civilian methods of aggression 
and defence in the nation which has caused the Russian 
Bear so frequently to make upon the mats the two knocks of 
submission. 





Rose at Honeypot (Meruvey) runs somewhat short of the 
ayerage measurement of the a novel, which is a 
pity, since the quality is excellent. My Baronite is least 
attracted by the heroine, who, bolting from the ascetic house- 
hold of her husband’s maiden sisters, goes in search of nature 
in a quiet country hamlet. At Honeypot she finds a good 
deal of it, of sorts, mostly sordid. A drunken, dissolute 
husband, a slatternly wife, two exceedingly undesirable 
children, and a group of malevolent village ips, are 
among her daily companions. These form the Tetlapband 
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@ fellow-lodger in the cottage where Rose fondly believed 
she would be “close to the heart of nature.” In the absence 


of her sailor-husband, conveniently at a foreign station, Rose,’ 
being young, pretty, piquante, and ruthlessly ves 
Lerry. Ata certain stage of the acquaintance a less clever 
artist than Mistress Mary Mayxwn would have drowned, shot, 
or otherwise disposed of the absent husband. She spares 
him to come home and carry off his versatile wife from the 
almost outstretched arms of the long-suffering Lorry. It is, 
after all, only a slight sketch. But it brings out in fine lines the 
figure of a gentleman, albeit arrayed in rough shooting suit. 


The Bracebridges, by Saran Tyrier (Jonn Lone). This 
pleasantly written novel is free from anything like sensa- 
tionalism, unless the powerful description of a railway accident 
and its dramatic result—not altogether a surprise to the 
reader—may be so accounted. About the literary style of 
this clever authoress there clings, as it were, a kind of laid- 
up-in-lavender perfume that may recall to some experienced 
readers the charming old-fashioned Cranford, and the novels 
of Yonce and Jayne Austen. In this story of The 
Bracebridges, the carefully-elaborated narrative is illustrated 
by familiar similes, and the authoress’s precise description of 
character obviates any necessity for incisive dialogue. Though 
the story of the three sisters, their loves, their disappointments, 
their losses and their rewards, is not much above the quiet 
commonplace incidents of ordinary. superior middle-class 
existence, yet is there, in the narration of them, a certain charm 
that attracts the reader, who comes at length to feel honoured 
at being admitted to the confidence of the somewhat conven- 
tional and typically homely Bracebridge family. 





The Baron has not a word to say against Mrs. Erricker’s 
ion (Ausjon Rivers), which Mr. Tomas Copp has 
ably cleared from-all suspicion. The commencement of the 
story, where the situation occurs on which all subsequent 
mistakes and complications 
hang, may not, to many readers 
who within the last few years 
have patronised modern farcical 
comedy, seem absolutely new 
and original. Granting this, 
the gradual development of 
the slight plot by means of 
the characteristic action of the 
“personages in the drama” is 
most adroitly managed. It 
gives the Baron considerable 
pleasure to recommend this 
decidedly up-to-date novel. 








Prospective.—The great drama of Nero at His Majesty’s 
has been followed, according to the suggestion in our last 
week’s article on ‘“‘ Out-Heroding Herod,” by a highly suc- 
cessful play by P. Nero at the St. James’s Theatre, of which 
we trust to give an account “in our next.” It is entitled 
His House in Order, and as Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER is likely. 
to do good business with it for some time to come the title’ 
will not have to be changed to Orders in the House. 





“GRAND BARGAIN SALE. LAST WEEK.” 


AvorHER glorious opportunity missed. But why vainly 
recall the past? What we want are the sales of this week. 


More Trade Honesty. 
“ ALLow me to draw your attention to our Celebrated Yorkshire Polony, 
which for over 40 years has had more than a local reputation for 
delicious flavour and reliability.” 




















